CHAPTER XII
THE GREGARIOUS INSTINCT

IT was pointed out in Chapter III. that the gregarious
instinct plays a great part in determining the forms
of our recreations; and in Chapter VI. it was
shown how, in co-operation with the primitive sympa-
thetic tendency, it leads men to seek to share their emotions
with the largest possible number of their fellows, Besides
determining the forms of recreations, this instinct plays
a much more serious part in the life of civilised societies.
It is sometimes assumed that the monstrous and disastrous
growth of London and of other large towns is the result
of some obscure economic necessity. But, as a matter of
fact, London and many other large towns have for a long
time past far exceeded the proportions that conduce to
economic efficiency and healthy social life, just as the
vast herds of bison, or other animals, referred to in
Chapter III., greatly exceed the size necessary for mutual
defence. We are often told that the dulness of the country
drives the people to the towns. But that statement
inverts the truth. It is the crowd in the towns, the vast
human herd, that exerts a baneful attraction on those
outside it. People have lived in the country for hundreds
of generations without finding it dull. It is only the
existence of the crowded towns that creates by contrast
the dulness of the country. As in the case of the animals,
the larger the aggregation the greater is its power of
attraction; hence, in spite of high rents, high rates,
dirt, disease, congestion of traffic, ugliness, squalor,
and sooty air, the large towns continue to grow at an
increasing rate, while the small towns diminish and the

country villages are threatened with extinction.
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